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To help the buyer buy plants 
wisely we have compiled an 
unusual catalog — perhaps 
less of a catalog than a book 
of information—information 
to help you select correctly 
the best plants for your gar- 
den needs — brief cultural 
directions — several hundred 
illustrations—easily worth a 
dollar, but free for the asking 
—Wyman’s Garden Book. 
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DUST YOUR BULBS 


WITH 


ONE 
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A HORMONE POWDER 


And see how your Bulbs will resist rot. As- 
sures perfect blooms by developing stron 
root systems. On Freesias, Narcissus, an 
other bulbs that are irregular in ee 
ROOTONE breaks dormancy to give a - 
form stand...a higher percentage of bloom. 
SEND FOR BULB BULLETIN 
Also use ROOTONE for treating Seed for Fall 
planting. Gives better germination, faster 
rooting, and stronger plants. 
See Your Dealer or— 




















Send $1 for package treating up to 
3000 Cuttings or 200 to 1000 Bulbs. 
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Create Novel Effects in 
September and October 


by immediate planting of 


FALL BLOOMING 
CROCUSES 


Speciosus. Blue, orange anthers. 
Zonatus. Rosy lilac, orange zone. 


Doz. 45c, 100 $3.50 postpaid 


Write for Free Complete List 
Bulbs for Fall Planting 
Illustrated in Colors! 
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GRAPES do not ripen after being picked. If they are to be stored, they 
must be placed in a dry place at a low temperature. 


MOST rock garden plants can be moved as successfully in the Fall as 
in the Spring. 

CALLA lilies which have been resting in pots for the Summer should 
be repotted now. 


ALL THE members of the narcissus family should go into the ground 
in September if possible. 


FOR EREMURUS roots select light, well-drained, moderately rich 
soil and a spot protected from high winds and morning sun. 


ALMOST all of the early-flowering perennials may be set out this 
month. 


HALL’S amaryllis, Lycoris squamigera, may be planted now, the 
bulbs being set four inches underground. 


BACHELOR button, Centaurea cyanus, seedlings are hardy. Seed may 
be sown now. 


IT IS not too late to set or to divide bearded, Siberian or Japanese 
irises. Bulbous irises should be ordered now. 


THIS is a good time to set out plants of the Christmas rose, Helle- 
borus niger. It likes a location in half shade. 


POPPY seeds planted now will come up before the end of the season 
but will endure the Winter safely and bloom well next Spring, long 
before Spring-sown plants will be in bud. 


A PORTABLE coldframe set over Swiss chard and New Zealand 
spinach at the approach of freezing weather will keep them in good 
condition for several weeks. 


STRAWFLOWERS or everlastings are to be picked when the buds 
begin to open, tied loosely in bunches and permitted to hang head 
down for several weeks while they dry. 


APPLE and pear trees can be planted successfully in September, but in 
the northern states the planting of stone fruits should not be under- 
taken until Spring. 


MOST ornamental trees may be planted successfully in the Fall if they 
mature their wood early, but trees with soft, fleshy roots, like the 
magnolia and the tulip tree, are most safely planted in the Spring. 
The larches and other trees that start into growth very early in the 
Spring should always be set in the Fall. Fall is the best time for 
planting lilacs. 
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YOUR GREENHOUSE 


pLants NEED 
Wilson's 


PLANT FOOD 





Start your fall plantings under glass 
off right with Wilson’s Eureka Plant 
Food—the scientifically balanced 
blend of natural organics. This 
quality fertilizer— the product of 
many years of research and expe- 
rience —is finely milled for easy 
assimilation, and is pleasant and 
simple to use. It hastens maturity, 
promotes luxuriant foliage and pro- 
duces firm plant tissues. It is used 
with marked success by many lead- 
ing gardeners on flowering plants, 
fruits and vegetables, vine borders 
and boxwood. Let “the world’s 
finest plant food” help you obtain 
better results this winter. 


For complete information about 
Andrew Wilson products, write 


Dept. E-915 hg 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 








EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native Lily Collection 
10 Meadow Lily ............ $1.50 
10 Carolina Lily ............ 3.00 
10 Columbia Lily ........... 4.00 
| RSP 3.00 
10 Leopard Lily ............ 4.00 
10 Orangecup Lily .......... 1.50 
10 American Turkscap Lily . 2.00 
70 Native Lily Bulbs ....... $17.50 


Half the collection, 35 bulbs 9.00 
3 of each variety, 21 bulbs . 5.00 


Send for our catalogue of over 
300 Native American Ferns 
and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
NEWFIELDS ROAD 
EXETER NEW HAMPSHIRE 














Lilies to Enhance 


the Border's Beauty 


In mid-summer, Lilies are the glory of 

the garden. Planted early, in favored 

locations, they grow into colorful 

colonies of lovely long-stemmed fiowers. 

Here are four that should be grown in 

every garden. 

Lilium regale. 6 for $2.50; $4.50 doz. 
6 for $1.75; $3.00 doz. 

L. spec. mag. 6 for $2.25: $4 doz. 

L. um. 6 for $1.75; $3 doz. 

L. Henryi. 6 for $2.25; $4 doz. 


All Bulbs sent postpaid 

Our bulbs are the kind you can depend 
on. Your order should be placed at once. 
“BEGONIAS AND LILIES” 
our special booklet will assist you in 
selecting Lilies that will add to the 
beauty of your garden. Write today for 
@ copy. 


HOWARD R. RICH 


Box A ATLANTIC, MAINE 








Songeae of March 3, 1897 
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HE coveted Dykes medal, given each year for the most 

outstanding iris, has been awarded to Copper Lustre as the 
choice of the committee for 1938. This iris. which was origi- 
nated by Dr. John H. Kirkland, 
is remarkably distinctive, being 
unlike any other iris yet origi- 
nated in its color combinations. 

The prevailing color is indi- 
cated by the name but it has a 
scintillating glow which cannot be reproduced in a photo- 
graph. Although there is a suggestion of bright copper in the 
major part of the flower, there is also a blending of gold and 
tan which serves to enhance the general appearance. 

It led the list of irises receiving the award of merit of the 
American Iris Society last year and was awarded honorable 
mention in 1935. This indicates that it has been in commerce 
long enough for a considerable amount of stock to have accu- 
mulated. The price remains rather high, but connoisseyrs will 
find in this iris an outstanding variety, not only because of its 
color but also for its very large size, the height of the plant 
and the excellent foliage. It is said to be completely hardy. 

Awards of merit were made by this year’s committee as 
follows: Golden Treasure, yellow, hybridized by Schreiner; 
Christabel, red, hybridized by Lapham; Cheerio, red, hybrid- 
ized by Ayres; Siegfried, white and blue, hybridized by H. P. 
Sass; Wabash, white and blue, hybridized by Williamson; 
Ozone, mauve, hybridized by J. Sass; Jelloway, yellow, 
hybridized by Parker; At Dawning, pink, hybridized by 
Kirkland; Amigo, purple, hybridized by Williamson: Golden 
Bow, yellow, hybridized by H. P. Sass. 





National Association of Gardeners 


The 28th convention of the National Association of Gar- 
deners was held at the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
August 23-25. In an address on “Roadside Improvement,”’ 
John Boddy, landscape architect for the State of Ohio, praised 
the work of the garden clubs and other civic organizations for 
their co-operative spirit in helping to eliminate billboards and 
other unsightly things. 

President Harold Graham expressed gratification at the 
increase in membership in the association and said that the 
success of any organization depended on the co-operation of 
its members. Professor Alex Laurie of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity discussed many of the new developments in the field 
of horticulture. He stressed particularly the growing of plants 
without soil. He predicted that this growing of plants in 
nutrient solutions would be widely used within five years. 
This method of growing, he said, eliminates all guesswork, 
as well as a great amount of labor. 

Other speakers included Hon. Martin L. Davey, governor 
of Ohio; Mr. A. D. Taylor, president of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects, and Mrs. Florence M. Clegg, vice- 


lris Copper Lustre Wins 
the Dykes Award for 1938 


president of the Garden Clubs of Ohio. The afternoons were 
spent in visiting the Nela Park and the estates of E. S. 
Burke, Jr., W. G. Mather, H. G. Dalton, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Prentiss. 

On Thursday, the following 
were elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year: President, John Watts, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank T. Edington, Red 
Bank, N. J.; secretary, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, New York 
City; treasurer, Robert P. Brydon, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
trustees, Anthony Sailor, Bernardsville, N. J. and Herbert W. 
Tickner, Yonkers, N. Y. Buffalo was chosen to be the 1939 
convention city. 





National Shade Tree Conference 


The National Shade Tree Conference held its meeting in 
St. Louis, Mo., from August 30 to September 2. At the same 


Copper Lustre, the irts awarded the Dykes medal this year, is a 


tall growing, very large American variety. 
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time there was a meeting of the National Arborists Associa- 
tion. Lectures by scientists and practical tree men were given 
on shade tree care, diseases, and insect control. One of the 
subjects under discussion created special interest. This was the 
obscure disease attacking and killing oriental plants in and 
around Philadelphia, where there are thousands of these trees 
lining the avenues. Some work has been done on this disease 
but as yet no satisfactory control has been worked out. It is 
a disease that seems to work somewhat like the Dutch elm 
disease but has no connection with it. 

The new officers for the National Shade Tree Conference 
are: President, Karl Dressel, Michigan State College, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; secretary, L. C. Chadwick, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. The National Arborists Association 
elected the following: President, H. M. Van Wormer, Rich- 
mond, Va.; vice-president, J. Cooke White, Arlington, 
Mass.; secretary, W. O. Hollister, Kent, Ohio. 

The next annual conference will be held in New York in 
August of 1939. 





Breeding Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Widespread interest among amateur and large-scale fruit 
growers is being shown in tests of dwarf, semi-dwarf, and 
slightly dwarfed fruit trees on the grounds of the state experi- 
ment station at Geneva, N. Y. There is nothing new, of 
course, about the idea of dwarf fruit trees, but there is some- 
thing decidedly new about the particular dwarfs being grown 
at Geneva. The feature of the tests is the use of certain old 
world rootstocks for dwarfing purposes, especially for apples, 
which are giving results quite different from those obtained in 
similar tests with other rootstocks carried on at the station 40 
years ago. As a result of these earlier tests, the use of dwarf 
trees in commercial plantings was discouraged and the trees 
generally regarded as of value only as novelties for the amateur 
gardener. 

Recently, however, professional fruit growers have come to 
realize that smaller apple trees have many advantages under 
modern methods of orchard management and hence are fol- 
lowing closely the experiments being made with semi-dwarf 
and semi-standard trees which lend themselves to greater ease 
of pruning, spraying, and harvesting and which require less 
space in the orchard and are generally better adapted to modern 
trends in orcharding. 

A modest beginning has been made at the station in propa- 
gating, disseminating, and attempting to evaluate the possi- 
bilities of these old world rootstocks for eastern orchard con- 
ditions. Some of the young trees are now coming into bearing 
and before long it should be possible to arrive at definite con- 
clusions regarding the merits of the different rootstocks. The 
experiments are being made under the direction of Dr. H. B. 
Tukey. 


Coming Fall Show in Philadelphia 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Garden Club will hold their third joint dahlia 
and Fall flower show in the Thirtieth Street Station of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Philadelphia on September 23 and 
24. The show will be open to the public from 3 to 9 p.m. 
(D.S.T.) on Friday, September 23, and from 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m. on Saturday, September 24. 

A special section will be reserved for exhibits of railroad 
and railroad express employees and another section, under the 
auspices of the horticultural society, will be open to all. There 
will be classes for dahlias, roses, gladioli, marigolds, zinnias 
and other Autumn garden flowers, and classes for flower ar- 
rangement will be featured, also. Displays by commercial 
growers and florists will serve as a background for the com- 
petitive classes. 

No admission will be charged and the committee, headed by 
Mr. J. V. Hare and Mr. W. A. Whittaker, hope that in addi- 
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tion to members of the horticultural society and railroad em- 
ployees and travelers, many other persons interested in garden- 
ing will come and see the fine Fall flowers that will be on 
exhibition. 


Fourteen New Small Fruits 


Fourteen new varieties of small fruits, eleven of which 
originated on the grounds of the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., are described in the twelfth in the series of 
bulletins on ‘“‘New or Noteworthy Fruits’ published by the 
station. The bulletin may be obtained upon request to the 
station. 

The new varieties described in the bulletin, which appears 
under the authorship of Professor George L. Slate, small fruit 
specialist at the station, include four red raspberries, Indian 
Summer, Marcy, Monroe, and Taylor; three black raspberries, 
Bristol, Dundee, and Evans; two purple raspberries, Marion 
and Sodus; one currant, Red Lake; and four strawberries, 
Camden, Catskill, Dorsett, and Fairfax. 

Stating that the need for new varieties of fruit is well recog- 
nized by all fruit growers, Professor Slate outlines briefly the 
major objectives of the station’s small fruit breeding program. 
In the case of raspberries, for example, in addition to other 
desirable characteristics, much consideration is given to resist- 
ance to mosaic. With strawberries, the chief objective is the 
development of better late-ripening varieties. 


Hybrid-Tea Rose Orange Nassau 


Among the new roses sent from Holland to the firm of 
Henry A. Dreer for trial is one of a bright orange color which 
has proved outstanding. This rose, an introduction of H. A. 
Verschuren & Son of Haps, Holland, the introducers of the 
sensational rose R.M.S. Queen Mary, has been permitted by 
Queen Wilhelmina of The Netherlands (now celebrating the 
jubilee of the 40th anniversary of her ascendancy to the 
throne) to be named Orange Nassau, the family name of the 
reigning house of Holland. This is particularly fitting in view 
of the fact that orange is the dominant color of the flower: 
the inside of the petals being of this lovely hue with yellow 
on the reverse. The rose is very fragrant. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Courses 


Twelve courses soon to commence, and open to the general 
public, are described in a circular just issued by the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Botanic Garden. The courses, which deal with many 
phases of botany and gardening, are free to members of the 
Garden; to non-members a nominal fee is charged to cover 
cost of materials used in the classes. In addition to these 
courses open to the general public, six are planned especially 
for teachers; three of these are open also to the general public. 


Garden Days in Pennsylvania 


An error was made in the September | issue of Horticulture 
in connection with the garden days at State College, Pa., under 
the auspices of the Pennsylvania State College and The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. Instead of September 5, 6 and 
7, the correct dates are October 5, 6 and 7. An intensive pro- 
gram of lectures and demonstrations by prominent speakers 
will be carried out. 


Hardy Asters at Waltham 


From September 15 through the first week of October there 
will be a display of hardy asters at the Waltham (Mass.) 
Field Station. Approximately 150 varieties may be seen, in- 
cluding the best of the older varieties as well as the newest, 
as Harrington’s Pink, Mt. Ranier, and King George. The 
results of pruning will also be shown. 
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“Dutch Roman”’ hyacinths seems like a contradictory term, but the small bulbs having this name are 
particularly useful for forcing indoors. 


Flowering Bulbs for Winter Blooming 


with a final exuberance of bloom, it is time to give a 

few minutes to the tucking away of bulbs in pots that 
the succession of flowers may not stop during the long cold 
months of Winter. 

The easiest bulbs to force are the paper-white narcissi, 
the first lot of which may be planted in pebbles and water as 
early in September as they are available, coming into bloom 
before the last flowers cut from the garden have gone by. Al- 
though it is not strictly necessary, it is wise to give them two 
or three weeks in a cool dark place before bringing them into 
the light. If this is done there will be no drooping leaves; all 
will stand smartly around the flowers until they have finished 
blooming. Demanding the same treatment are the Chinese 
sacred lilies and the narcissus Soleil d’Or. The first is a delicate 
cream color with orange-yellow cups and a very distinctive 
fragrance but with fewer and less-full blooms; the latter is 
exactly like the paper-whites except for color and fragrance, 
being a rich egg-yolk orange with a far more delicate odor. 

Next in simplicity of management come the Roman hya- 
cinths, in white, pink and blue. Soil or bulb fiber may be 
used, but they grow to perfection in pebbles and water also. 

The white kinds need one week more in the dark than 
narcissi, while the less sturdy pinks and blues, to be seen at 
their loveliest, need about two weeks longer. If brought to 
light earlier they will bloom freely but the delicate leaves and 
stems will be likely to bend over and detract from the fragile 
beauty of the flowers as they look when grown more slowly 
and crisply. Should they not develop sturdy stems they show 
to best advantage when cut and placed in water, which seems 
to strengthen them. The fragrance of these colored kinds is far 
more delicate and pleasing than that of the white variety. 

The largest size bulbs should be used for growing in hya- 
cinth glasses. The bulb should be carefuliy cleaned, all dust 
and dried roots scraped from the base with an ordinary tea- 
spoon and all loose scales pulled gently from around the bulb. 
Set it on the glass one quarter of an inch above the water, 
which should be rainwater if possible. If water from the tap 


AS THE first frost threatens and the garden approaches rest 


is used, a small kernel of charcoal will keep it fresh. Now 
cover the bulb on the glass with the paper bag in which it 
came, which will have the name of the variety on it. Put the 
glasses in a dark cool part of the house, preferably where there 
is some slight stirring of air. All that has to be done now is to 
look them over every two weeks and bring the water level 
back to a quarter of an inch beneath the bulb. It is most 
important that the base of the bulb gets no more moisture 
than it draws up to itself through the roots. Keep the glasses 
in the dark until the rounded flower head may be felt enclosed 
in the leaves above the bulb itself. Now the glasses may be 
brought into full sunlight for several weeks of enjoyment. 
However, they will remain in the dark for quite a while be- 
fore the need of sun is imperative, so they may be brought 
into bloom in order or groupings of preference. 
The varieties which seem to respond best to forcing are: 

L’Innocence—pure white 

City of Haarlem—pale yellow 

Electra—silvery blue 

Perle Brilliant—light blue, tinged lavender 

Ivanhoe—dark blue 

Menelik—bluish black purple 


La Victoire—carmine red 
Herald—rose pink 


Many of the large bulbs send up a second spike of bloom 
only slightly inferior to the first. If this happens, after it has 
gone by, cut the first spike off cleanly as low down among 
the leaves as you can reach with a pair of sharp scissors. 

After blooming the bulbs may be kept in any place with a 
fair degree of light where they will be unobtrusive if you 
feel it worth your time to save them for future blooming out- 
doors. They must be kept in water until the foliage has yel- 
lowed at least half way down the leaves; then let them dry 
and plant them outdoors in the Fall. They will skip one 
season of bloom. Whether or not you do this will depend on 
how much time you have to give them, for the bulbs have 
more than repaid you for their small cost by their initial 
blooming. 

For growing in earth in pots the small bulbs, often called 
Dutch Roman, are prettier than the large ones. Five or six may 
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be planted in a seven-inch pot for a most attractive display. 
La Victoire, L’Innocence and City of Haarlem among others 
are very rewarding. These need eight full weeks in cool darkness. 

Now, for those who are willing to make a little more effort, 
come the tulips, daffodils and crocuses and, if you cannot wait 
for early Spring, scillas, grape hyacinths, chionodoxas, fritil- 
laria and snowdrops. All these must be potted just as sogn as 
they are received, and they all need quite a length of time in 
cold darkness to make root growth before being brought into 
light and warmth. The ideal spot for them is the coldframe 
where, after being thoroughly soaked with water, they may 
be set on cinders with soil packed closely around each pot, 
covered with a thin layer of straw, salt hay or peat moss, then 
a goodly layer of leaves topped off with soil to the depth of 
three inches. None of these may be brought in until the roots 
have penetrated through the hole in the base of the pot. 

The average lengths of time needed to make sufficient root 
growth are: crocuses, four weeks; snowdrops, scilla, grape 
hyacinths, seven weeks; narcissi, 12 weeks; and tulips 14 weeks. 
Hence it is wise to place a stake with the name of the bulbs 
below clearly marked on it so that it protrudes through the 
mulch. In this way those pots which should be ready may be 
examined without disturbing the slower sorts of bulbs. 

When first brought in, the pots must be kept in a shaded 
and cool place until the stems lengthen out and color begins 
to show in the flower. They need a great deal of water at this 
time to develop properly. Now they are ready for the coolest 
yet least draughty sunny window in the living room where 
their beauty and color give many days of justly proud enjoy- 
ment. 

If a coldframe is not available, follow the same procedure 
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as nearly as possible on a well-drained stretch of level ground. 
The layer of cinders beneath the pots is very important to 
keep worms from working their way up in among the roots. 
It is possible to bring all these into bloom after starting them 
in a cool cellar but it is not advisable unless there is absolutely 
no outdoor space available. 

The early single and double tulips are far easier to force 
than the Darwin, breeder or cottage tulips. They should be 
planted in well-drained pots, about six to eight bulbs in a 
seven-inch pan, with the tip of the bulb protruding slightly. 
It is wise to point these toward the outside of the pot so that 
they may each have plenty of room to develop their individual 
blooms. The same type of planting is advisable for the nar- 
cissi while crocuses, scillas, etc., should be set an inch and one- 
half beneath the soil surface. 

All this is much simpler of accomplishment than it sounds. 
Careful preparation is important and certainly it is worth- 
while using only the best of named varieties which are sure to 
be dependable in performance. Do not plan combinations in 
the same pot. You cannot mix crocuses with scillas for they 
take a different length of time to mature for blooming. But 
it is fun to plan to have particular blooms for particular dates, 
which may be done very easily with a little figuring: dark- 
ness and cold, coolness and light, followed by warmth and 
sun. Throughout the Winter there will be strong healthy 
flowers looking out from a warm light window through a 
frosted pane and, with careful management, the last of these 
should see their own kind unfolding outside in the first warm 
breath of Spring. 

—Richard Johnson. 
Bethel, Conn. 


Wintering and Propagating Water Lilies 


water lilies appeals to every gardener, but the popularity 

of these plants has been hindered by the inability of the 
average grower to carry them over the Winter. Of course, they 
can be grown again from seed, but since they are hybrids, the 
resulting offspring will seldom prove as attractive as their 
parents. Then, there are several varieties which are viviparous, 
producing young plants in the center of their leaves. But 
few of our favorites have this obliging characteristic, and any 
attempt to carry over the large parent tuber at the end of the 
growing season usually results in an evil-smelling mush. 

Obviously, Nature cannot have been so neglectful of these 
children of hers as this apparent difficulty would indicate. If 
she had been, they would long 
ago have disappeared from 
the face of the earth, for occa- 
sionally in their native habitat 
these lilies find themselves 
faced with the necessity to 
hibernate in a dormant state, 
and Nature must have pro- 
vided some way for them to 
do it. She has, and once it is 
discovered, it is surprisingly 
easy. 

The large parent tuber 
formed by the plant during 
its growing season is just as 
difficult to keep as any ama- 
teur gardener has believed it 
to be. However, hidden at the 
base of this tuber is a small 
propagating tuber, with its 
nose buried deep in the parent 
body. When the first frosts 


Te beauty of form, color and fragrance of the tropical 


from the center of a leaf. 


THE PROPAGATION OF WATER LILIES. 
(1) Showing production of young plants 


—aAll illustrations by courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden 


make further bloom unlikely, dig up your large tuber, and 
you will find this little fellow waiting there, all ready to go to 
work for you. 

In fact, these small tubers are all too ready to go to work, 
and must be stored in finely sieved sand for some months if 
you want them to produce your plants at the proper time. 
This sand should be only slightly damp, for any excess 
moisture will start the tuber’s disintegration. In this condi- 
tion, they can be kept not only the few months the gardener 
will want to keep them, but for a matter of years. Here, ob- 
viously, is Nature's method of providing a hibernating stage 
for the lilies when their tropical ponds dry up; and, if you 
remember this, and do not let them become too moist, you will 
have no trouble keeping them 
until March 1, when you will 
want them to begin working. 

At that time, your equip- 
ment will consist of several 
three-inch pots, at least one 
large fish aquarium, and one 
of the electric heaters provided 
for the raising of tropical fish. 
The constancy of temperature 
is an important factor, since 
the water must always be 
kept around 75 degrees F. or 
the tubers will go to sleep. 
The water should be about 
ten inches deep. 

In the pots which contain 
the little tubers, use a mixture 
of half sand and half soil, 
planting your tubers as far 
down in the pot as possible. 
This is essential, since you 
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(2) Young plants removed 
and potted. 
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A small propagating tuber of the nymphea St. Louis (left) kept dormant 
in sand for three years. Parent tuber (right) showing a 
young tuber forming at the base. 


want to induce a radical growth of sufficient length that it 
may easily be pinched off. This young tuber is expected to 
produce more than one plant for you. Often the more vigor- 
ous growers send out several small plants at one time, while all 
of them will produce a series of plants, if conditions are right. 

The top of the tuber is distinguished from the bottom by 
having a series of woolly, imbricated bracts or scales, so be 
sure you have these scales facing the top of the pot. Place the 
heated aquarium in a south window, where it receives full 
sun, and soon your young plants will appear. When they 
have developed three floating leaves, it is time to pinch them 
off of the propagating tuber and set them up in business for 
themselves. The tuber must be left undisturbed in the pot, so 
feel down along the rather thick, fleshy radical, until you 
come to the top of the tuber. Then, holding the tuber itself 
in place with one finger, make as clean a pinch as you can, 
separating the young plant from the tuber. 

Soil for the young plants should be a rich garden mixture, 
with about one inch in the bottom of the three-inch pot, be- 
fore placing and spreading the roots, and filling in the rest of 
the space. The water level, and the temperature are the same 
as for the propagating tubers, so, if you have room, you can 
use the other half of your first aquarium for your young lilies. 

Meanwhile the propagating tubers are still in their pots, 
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Peat Moss Aids Young Trees 


OSSES of young fruit trees and shrubs often suffered the 
first year in any new plantings can be materially reduced 
and much more vigorous plants obtained if granulated 
peat moss is mixed with the soil and placed in the hole at 
planting time, according to a report by Dr. H. B. Tukey, 
horticulturist at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. Evidence of the value of peat moss as an aid in increas- 
ing the root development and top growth of young trees and 
shrubs has been obtained in tests carried on at the station over 
a period of four years in which a search has been made for 
some method of securing better growth and better stands of 
plants the first year after planting. 

Of the several materials and methods tested, the most strik- 
ing results have been secured where granulated peat moss has 
been mixed with the soil and placed around the roots; not 
only has the stand of trees been improved, but both root de- 
velopment and top growth have been materially increased. 
The tests included trials with apple, cherry, peach, pear, plum, 
and several shade trees, all of which have responded well to 
this plan of treatment. 


Transplanting Lilacs in the Fall 


LTHOUGH lilacs may be transplanted in the Spring, this 
work is better done in the Autumn, for plants start into 
growth very early. The holes should be thoroughly prepared 
by adding a liberal quantity of rotted cow manure, old leaves, 
and a sprinkling of bone meal. Above all else, they should be 
large and deep, for many of the lilacs have been grafted on 
privet stock and this stock must be completely buried. 

When the soil has been thoroughly tamped, a mulch of old 
manure is beneficial. Large bushes which have been recently 
moved should be securely guyed with wires so that the Winter 
winds can not shake them and loosen the roots. 

Some of the better single varieties are: Lamartine, early; 
Mont Blanc, white; Cavour, violet blue; President Lincoln, 
pale blue; Gilbert, lilac; Congo, reddish lilac; and Volcan, 
purple. The double ones include: Edith Cavell, white; Pres. 
Viger, blue; Henri Martin, lilac; and Mme. Buchner, pink. 

When buying new plants of lilacs it is wise to inspect them 
for insect pests. The most common of these is the oyster-shell 
scale, a small, dark gray or slate-colored insect shaped some- 
what like an oyster. 





and should continue to send up more new plants from time 
to time. While record tubers of particularly prolific varieties 
have been known to produce half a dozen or more young 
lilies, it is best to stop after two or three and let the last one 
remain on the tuber, since the average lily is not so lavish. 
If you have been fortunate, you should have doubled or 
tripled your stock of tropical water lilies, and have quite a 
host of youngsters waiting their turn in the outdoor pools. 
Planting time varies considerably over the country, since 
the temperature must always be the deciding factor. However, 
as soon as the water in the pools has warmed up permanently 
to 70 degrees, you may safely begin moving the young plants 
outside—and you should have enough to give away. 


—George H. Pring. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Getting Rid of Poison Ivy 


Fe \ hadnt is a good time to get rid of poison ivy. Tests 
indicate that it can be eradicated by applying two to 
three pounds of sodium chlorate per square rod of area. 

It should be remembered that sodium chlorate solution 














will kill plants other than poison ivy and therefore must be 
used with discretion. Many of the advertised weed killers 
are effective, and much can be done with a blow torch. 


Nymphea kewensis after being put in a propagating tank following four 
years of dormancy in sand. The illustration shows three- weeks’ 
growth (at the left) ready to be taken from the tuber. 
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That Vexing Question of Judging 


T IS a matter of great regret to me to see the system known 

if as ‘‘Non-Competitive Judging” or ‘Parallel Gradation” 
for flower shows receiving attention and perhaps being 

adopted by garden clubs. The question concerns two systems 
of judging, one, the more or less “‘standard”’ type where only 
a single first prize, a single second prize and so on, are given 
in a class and the other system of ‘‘Non-Competitive Judg- 
ing’ where points are not published but each exhibit receiv- 
ing a rating above a certain number, is given a prize mark. 
All above 93 (say) are firsts. All above 85 (perhaps) are 
seconds, etc. There may be a number of firsts, seconds, thirds, 
honorable mentions, in any class. 

I consider this second system a backward step and there- 
fore an undesirable one, for many reasons. 

First and decidedly the most important point to my mind 
is the question of character. We are told—I quote from a 
circular on the subject by the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, Mr. H. J. Rahmlow, secretary, and approved by the 
Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Garden Club Federation: 

“School men state that but for this system the contests 
might have been discontinued, due to the high feeling result- 
ing from keen competition among the young people and their 
parents alike.”’ 

The special reference is to high school band and orchestra 
contests but with application to flower shows. 





HAT is this we are teaching? Sportsmanship? Ability to 

strive for better results? Good horticulture? Courage to 
face life? None of these. We are lowering our standards to 
cater to the parents who have not brought up their children to 
take knocks and to the children who must be pampered. 

The circular says further: 

“Unfortunately, no system has yet been discovered by 
which all exhibits can receive a first prize.” 

“I know of only one such occasion, the Caucus-race in 
‘‘Alice,’’ where the Dodo said: “‘Everybody has won and all 
must have prizes,’’ provided by Alice, including her own 
thimble which the Dodo solemnly presented to her! If the 
young people we are considering went out to fight for ‘‘the dear 
old Washington (or Lincoln or Jefferson) School” or any other 
on the football field or the baseball diamond or the river and 
were beaten, would they expect to share the first prize because 
they were only a few points or a quarter boat-length behind 
the winner? Certainly not. They would accept defeat with 
the best grace possible and resolve to win the next time. That 
is the healthy way to enter a contest. They should enter a 
flower show in the same spirit. If they cannot, then let the 
complainers stay out the next time and if too many stay out, 
let the show be given up. Regrettable as that might be, it 
would be better in my opinion than catering to the weak 
brother or sister, which is the tendency of our times. 

They can be helped. Stress is laid, in speaking of this 
system, On comments written by the judges on the cards, as 
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if that were something new. It is old, very, very old. Good 
judges, judging by any system, always write careful com- 
ments, as many and as long ones as their limited time will 
allow. By that method exhibitors may be educated to better 
feeling; indeed, exhibitors often thank a judge for explaining 
why a prize was not given. It helps the next time. In a small 
show, a judge sometimes stays to explain the awards and the 
decisions are accepted graciously. 


HIS is a system of point judging. We are told that point- 

ing is not an essential feature but it is implied, since the 
results are based on them even though the actual points are 
not noted on the exhibitor’s card. If pointing is expected, 
with comments, many more judges must be provided as a 
small number cannot do the work in the limited time avail- 
able. Even with the extra number of awards given, it is ad- 
mitted that ‘‘there may still be disappointments on the part 
of those who receive ratings of only good or fair when this 
system is used.’’ So the object of eliminating dissatisfaction 
would not seem to be attained, even if judges’ suggestions do 
help. 

Again “One or two superior exhibits in a class may set the 
standard for that class. For example: there may be an exhibit 
in a class superior to all others. This exhibit should then be 
placed in the first division while others should receive lower 
ratings.’ I should call that arbitrary rating, not judging. 

A great drawback to the system is the fact that judges tend 
to allow more exhibits to attain a higher grade than they 
deserve. When one is not faced with the necessity of deciding 
which is really the first prize winner, mediocre ones often slip 
by. I know that this is so. I have seen it happen. There is 
also the long view that blue ribbons may become cheap and 
valueless if given too freely. Also as the big shows have “‘Invi- 
tation Classes,” in which they ask blue ribbon winners only 
to be exhibitors, we shall be likely to have a goodly number 
of such winners who should not really be in that class and 
results will not be educational. 

Mr. Rahmlow speaks of a class for informal dinner tables 
where, before this system was adopted, the judges wished they 
might give four first prizes. Four first prizes in a table-setting 
class! So many different qualifications are at stake in such a 
class that I find it hard often to give even one. 


‘UUDGES’ comments, stressed here, are included in any judg- 
ing system and are of enormous value. Otherwise I feel 
that this one plays down rather than up. Make more classes, if 
necessary. An experienced judge can tell, by one look around 
the room, what the standard of the show is.and can judge 
accordingly, with fairness yet gentleness toward the young, 
new club or the one beset by terrible weather conditions. But 
please let us not encourage mediocrity because of wounded 
feelings. I have been judging at shows for many years and 
studying the judging at shows where I was not officiating, and 
the club which gains a reputation for high standards and fair, 
yet not too lenient judging, is the one which attracts the 
greatest number of exhibitors and makes the greatest progress 
horticulturally. I agree absolutely with Mrs. Peckham (letter 
in Horticulture, March 15) when she says: ‘“‘Long experience 
tells that there are no two entries in a class of exactly equal 
value if the judges are skilled enough and willing enough to 
be thorough.”’ 

The Wisconsin group is striving, conscientiously and 
thoughtfully, to find a method which will be satisfactory. I 
honor them for it but I cannot agree that they have found it. 
I am only repeating here what I have said to them directly. 
I feel that the ‘“‘Non-Competitive System’”’ lowers the standard 
of judging instead of raising it. 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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Size of Degree of 
Name of Hedge Plant Plants to Use Mature Time Type of Sunshine 
CONIFERS at Start Height Required Soil or Shade Method of Trimming 
White Spruce (Picea glauca) y 5’—10’ 5-15 yrs. Sandy Sunshine Shorten young growth. 
White Pine (Pinus strobus) 2’-2¥4’ 8’—10’ 12-15 yrs. Sandy Sunshine Shorten young growth. 
Japanese Yew (Taxus cuspidata) 1-14’ 3'-4' 8 yrs. Sandy Shade Shorten young growth. 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 1-144’ 4’ Sup 10 yrs. 8 up Moist Shade Trim od enough to thicken 
rowtn. 

Arborvitz (Thuja occidentalis) 2’-2y’ 4'-8' 6—10 yrs. Average Part shade pam ar young growth. 

DECIDUOUS (non-flowering) 
Dwarf Barberry (Berberis thunbergi ’ 2’—3’ 5 yrs. Average Part shade Shorten young growth and 

and varieties) remove dead wood. 
Canoe Birch (Betula populifolia) 1’—2’ 8’—12’ 15 yrs. Average Slight shade Shorten young growth. 
Siberian Pea (Caragana arborescens) 1’-1%4’ 4° @ up 5 yrs. Average Sunshine Shorten young growth. 
Hawthorn, Cratzgus species 1-144’ 6’ 6 up 8 yrs. 8 up Clay loam Sunshine Shorten young growth and 

spray for insects. 
Amur Privet (Ligustrum amurense) 1’-1%4’ 4-6’ 6 yrs. Average sige be Shorten young growth. 
art shade 
Bush Honeysuckle (Lonicera tatarica) 1%’—2’ 5’—10’ 6—12 yrs. Clay loam Patt shade Shorten young growth. 
Common Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) 1%‘—2’ 5’—10’ 6—12 yrs. Average Slight shade Shorten young growth. 
Hungarian Lilac (Syringa josikea) 1%4’—2’ 8’—10’ 7—10 yrs. Average Sunshine Shorten long shoots. 
Chinese Elm (Ulmus pumila) 1-14’ 3’ BS up 4 yrs. @ up Average Sunshine Shorten young growth. 
Wayfaring Tree (Viburnum lantana) 1%4’—2’ 6’—8’ 8—10 yrs. Average Shade Shorten young growth. 
Beech (Fagus grandifolia) 1-14’ 10’°—12’ 15 yrs. Average Sunshine Shorten young growth. 
ae — — 
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How to Establish a Satisfactory Hedge 


EDGES should be to a garden what walls and partitions 
H are to a house. They should give us privacy from 
without, act as a background to the brighter displays 
of the garden from within, and separate one garden room 
from another. Because they are barriers we require dense and 
frequently thorny growth, and sufficient height to give the 
feeling, if not the actuality of privacy. Also they must fulfill 
their purpose as a barrier by always ending at a boundary or 
definite object around which we cannot see, or walk. 

The height, color and texture of a hedge will be governed 
largely by the size of the property and type of garden which 
the hedge surrounds. A large garden needs a taller hedge than 
a small garden. A tall or medium hedge should under ordinary 
circumstances be mid- or dark-green in color as its purpose is to 
act as a background to the garden. A gold, gray or red leaved 
hedge is too conspicuous under average conditions and kills 
the appearance of any plants in the foreground. 

Low hedges or borders, which are used only to give emphasis 
to the design by extending the 
architectural lines in plan- 
ning the property, may be of 
brighter shades, particularly 
in formal work or in con- 
junction with light colored 
buildings of ‘‘functional’”’ 
design. The texture or detail 
of a hedge is largely a matter 
of coarse and fine foliage and 
the degree of shininess. Large 
leaves and shiny ones are 
seen in more detail than 
small or dull green ones. 
Consequently they have the 
appearance of being nearer at 
hand and the tendency to re- 
duce the apparent size of the 
space surrounded by such a 
hedge. A hedge of fine tex- 
ture and dull green color 
such as caragana on the other 
hand would increase the ap- 





This well-grown hedge of American arborvite is wholly indifferent to the 
severe climate found at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa, Ontario. 


parent size. Now to the practical side of bringing up the hedge 
in the way it should go.. The soil should always be carefully 
prepared for a new hedge by digging out a trench about 18 
inches deep and at least twice as wide as the spread of the 
roots of the young plants. A liberal dressing of well rotted 
manure should be dug into the bottom of this trench and 
covered with a few inches of well pulverized sandy or clay 
loam top soil. When the plants are put in place more of this 
good top soil is put around the roots and firmly tamped 
down before being watered liberally. 

The plants should be placed in a single row rather than a 
double row with the plants staggered as has been sometimes 
recommended. The latter method uses more plants and more 
space. It makes the hedge harder to trim into a good shape and 
always leaves a poor end at a gate or path where any uneven- 
ness is noticed. 

The distance apart at which the plants should be placed 
will vary with the material used and the height to which we 
wish the hedge to grow. 
Erect-growing shrubs like 
privet and the truehedge 
columnberry used in a low 
hedge should be placed nine 
inches to one foot apart. 
More bushy plants which are 
to make a taller hedge will 
be placed from 15 inches to 
two feet, but for the average 
purposes 18 inches apart has 
proved most satisfactory. 

Deciduous hedges should 
be planted in the Fall, as the 
leaves are about to drop, or 
in the early Spring before the 
leaf buds burst. Evergreens 
are planted in September or 
just before new growth starts 
in the Spring. 

It is better to use fairly 
small plants unless one can 
procure larger ones which 
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have been frequently cut back to make them bushy. Two- 
year-old plants from seed are excellent for most deciduous 
hedges and four years for conifers. The first Spring after 
planting, deciduous hedges should be cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground. If older, bushy plants are used, 
cut them back almost to the base of last year’s growth. This 
causes the plant to throw out numerous new shoots close to 
the ground. In the case of conifers, cut off only about*half of 
last year’s growth. Conifers do not usually put out new buds 
and foliage from bare wood and consequently will not stand 
heavy cutting back. 

Hedges must be clipped each year to keep them in good 
shape. Never let a hedge reach the desired height before start- 
ing to trim it. This will result in a bushy top on tall leafless 
stems. A hedge must be built from the ground up not from 
the top down. 

The correct time to trim will vary with the locality and 
the season. In general, hedges should be trimmed when the 
active period of new growth is about at an end. In the north- 
ern states, this will be at the end of June or early July for 
deciduous plants and about September | for conifers. If pos- 
sible, hedges should be clipped during cool, dull spells of 
weather as this will avoid tip burning to a great extent. 

The reason for clipping towards the end of the growing 
season is largely one of economy. Hedges trimmed at this time 
rarely grow enough to get out of shape during the remainder 
of the season and will look untidy only for two or three 
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This hedge on the grounds of Mrs. George F. French at Wayland, Mass., illustrates 


the value of individual treatment. 


weeks in June. Spring trimmed hedges or ones trimmed in 
late Fall will need a second trimming to prevent them from 
looking shaggy all Summer. 

The shape to which a hedge is trimmed has a cultural as 
well as an zsthetic value. From long experience in our north- 
ern climate, hedges should be trimmed so that they are slightly 
wider at the bottom which permits more light to reach the 
lower foliage and consequently helps to keep the hedge clothed 
to the ground. Hedges which are widest at the top or which 
have perpendicular sides do not retain their low foliage so 
well. Flat topped hedges become laden with snow in Winter 
and frequently broken down, so that a rounded or pointed 
top is best in districts where the snowfall is heavy. 

When selecting material for a hedge, several points must be 
considered and some of them will be determined by personal 
taste, as whether we wish to have an evergreen or a deciduous 
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hedge, shiny or dull foliage, coarse or fine texture. Rate of 
growth, type of soil and degree of shade or sunshine, moisture 
or drought, are also to be considered. Last but not least is the 
freedom from diseases and insects. Lilac hedges, for instance, 
are very subject to mildew which spoils their appearance. 
Hawthorns suffer from the ravages of all insects which attack 
the apple and may consequently prove a source of infestation 
in a fruit district. Neither of these hedges, though both are 
useful, should be planted unless they can be properly sprayed. 

The accompanying table may prove useful in the selection 
of the correct material. The column giving the number of 
years to reach maturity cannot be taken too literally. The rate 
of growth will vary with conditions, and a hedge which is 
permitted to grow too rapidly will never be as dense as one 
which is trimmed more severely and consequently grown more 
slowly. The plants marked to grow in shade or partial shade 
will usually grow to better advantage in full sunshine. They 
will, however, do better than other plants under shaded con- 
ditions. 

—R. W. Oliver. 

Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. 


Cornelian Cherry as a Backyard Tree 


C)F THE many small trees recommended for backyard 
planting, one of the dogwood family stands out as being 
preéminently successful under many varying conditions. 
Cornus mas, the Cornelian cherry as it is 
called, makes one of the most satisfactory 
large background shrubs or small trees for 
the backyard which can be selected. It is 
strange that this attractive plant is not more 
generously used in our landscape plantings 
where we wish a background, a screen, or 
simply a small tree to produce shade in 
the development of any intimate piece of 
property. 

The flowers of this tree are bright yellow 
and appear early in the Spring before for- 
sythia, making it somewhat of a rival for 
this plant. In fact, during the severe cold 
Winters of the past years, these trees seem 
to have withstood the cold and flowered 
profusely each Spring in Amherst. 

Because of the low branches and the 
dense shade which this tree makes, many 
other plants do not grow too happily under- 
neath it. For that reason, in planting beds 
where this shrub is used, the planting of 
Scilla sibirica, the Siberian squill; Muscari 
botryoides, the grape-hyacinth, or Chiono- 
doxa lucilie, Glory-of-the-Snow, results in 
a most striking effect in the Spring, the blue 
ground cover from the flowers of these 
bulbs, and the yellow mass of fine branches 
making a charming color combination in the garden. 

As the leaves of the Cornelian cherry develop, the foliage 
of the bulbs also develops and gradually dies out. The result 
is that by the middle of the Summer the Cornelian cherry 
has foliage of an attractive rich green color and in many cases 
is well supplied with red berries hanging down, which give 
the plant its name, while the bulbs have completed their ac- 
tivity and are getting ready for the next season. 

Like most of the cornus family, the Autumn color is de- 
lightful and hence the shrub can be recommended for at least 
three seasons of definite contribution to the garden picture. 

The plant is readily secured from many nurserymen, can 
be planted in the Fall or in the Spring, and invariably does 
well when established. 


—Photo by Schervee _ 


—A,. M. Davis. 
Amherst, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











WISH it could be said that the various forms of semi- 

double and full double Chrysanthemum maximum were 
as happy everywhere as they are with K. W. Houghton, 
(Horticulture, August 15). I would first point out that C. 
maximum is not the real Shasta daisy. The latter was a name 
coined by the late Luther Burbank for a race he was said to 
have originated by crossing American and European daisies, 
both presumably forms of C. leucanthemum. The Shasta 
daisy, normally, is earlier and much hardier than the C. 
maximum type and its varieties. Few gardeners, or nursery- 
men for that matter, in the East at least, can get very far with 
any of C. maximum types, single or double; they are not 
truly hardy and lack vigor. This goes for all the various 
breaks, from C. robinsoni, the first fringed form; Marion 
Collier that followed it and all the rest including the so- 
called Diener hybrids, single and double, Chiffon and right 
down to the much talked of Esther Read. It may be that 
Dedham, Mass. with its steadier Winter temperature is more 
kindly to these daisies, but I have yet to hear of their doing 
well in what may be termed the New York area, taking in 
much of Connecticut and down to Philadelphia. The real 
Shastas, as stated, are practically straight C. leucanthemum, a 
much hardier and more perennial race than C. maximum. 
Incidentally, most of the large-flowered singles such as are 
offered under name in Europe, including Mrs. Lothian Bell, 
are, I feel sure, derived from C. lacustre. These are much 
hardier and far more vigorous in growth, with flower stems 
three feet or more tall. Their foliage is larger and less in- 
dented than the C. maximum varieties. Possibly the double 
Esther Read, which in Europe is said to be magnificent, may 
eventually become acclimated, but I have yet to see it doing 
really well and equal to going through the Winter. 

The Diener daisies with many are equally miffy and frame 
protection in Winter is essential, while in Summer, partial 
shade is necessary. 


LTHOUGH I have not been able to fully accept the 
modernistic trend in architecture, there is one feature 
which I like. That is the placing of a large mirror over the 
fireplace in front of much larger windows facing the garden 
or a more distant view of the landscape. When 
these mirrors are properly arranged, they pro- 
vide a perfect reflection of the outdoor scene, 
so much so that one feels as if the distance 
has been doubled with an outlook equally 
enticing in both directions. The accompany- 
ing illustration is a good example of what I 
mean. It was made at the last Spring flower 
show at Mechanics Building in Boston, and 
the view reflected in the mirror is the beautiful 
reproduction of a Berkshire hillside which was 
arranged at the farther end of the hall. I am 
sure that architects will use this plan more 
frequently as they come to realize the charm- 
ing effect to be produced by this simple means. 


HE writer who discussed primroses and 

Japanese beetles (Horticulture, August 1) 
omitted to state—or perhaps did not realize— 
that the primroses so attractive to the beetles 
were evening primroses (cenotheras). If she 
were growing true primroses, Ruth V. Stix 
would have discovered that they do not grow 
with such abandon that their selection by 





Japanese beetles would cause her any degree of joy. I doubt 
not her primrose is an annual or biennial enothera, probably 
CEnothera biennis, the common evening primrose of North 
America. Why the enothera is termed a primrose is beyond me. 
The two families are not related and do not resemble each 
other. While the enotheras as a group grow like weeds, the 
true primroses or primulas, call for all the tenacity a gardener 
is capable of. 

Of course, there are places in the United States where prim- 
roses can be grown with moderate ease but they are not in 
the Atlantic states, and even in the Northwest, I doubt if all 
the members of this great plant family thrive as they do, let 
us say, in Scotland. 


APPY Mr. Houghton that he can successfully grow 
border carnations (Horticulture, August 15). In my 
garden they certainly will not stand outdoors even with salt 
bag protection, but they carry over well in a frame. However, 
since they are Summer blossoms, they have never been satis- 
factory with me even under cloth shade. Thrips plague them 
terribly, they, along with the annual carnations, being much 
more subject to this pest than the hardy pinks. 


HE areas which were afflicted by early floods this Summer 

have had another affliction to contend with lately—a 
superabundance of mosquitoes. In this connection I have 
noticed several articles in the daily newspapers to the effect 
that a plant which would destroy these pests could be intro- 
duced to the ponds. This aroused my curiosity and in corre- 
spondence with Thomas J. Headlee, entomologist at the 
agricultural experiment station of the state of New Jersey, I 
found that the greater bladderwort, Utricularia vulgaris, is 
probably the plant referred to. This plant is commonly found 
in brooks and ponds from Newfoundland to Florida and in 
British Columbia and California. Although it is listed as a 
predatory enemy of the mosquito, the fact that mosquitoes 
escape from ponds where it grows in relative abundance 
destroys any hopes of its widespread effectiveness as a control 
for these blood-sucking pests. This is to be regretted. 


A landscape is made to do double duty when it ts reflected in a large mirror. 


—Photo, Helen Murdock 
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ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUESTIONS 














For several years root lice have ruined my asters and zin- 
nias. What can I do to stop them? 

Mix a generous supply of tobacco dust into the soil before 
planting. Nicotine sulphate solutions poured into the soil 


around the plants often help. 
* . * 


What can I do now to get rid of crab grass? 

Dig the crab grass out, fertilize generously, and sow new 
grass seed to give the lawn a good start before next Summer. 
If the infestation is heavy, it will be well to use the new 
remedy ‘‘Gone With the Wind.” 

* * * 

Which would you recommend as the best clematis types for 
the northern states? 

The hardiest clematis varieties are Jackmani, Mme. Edouard 
Andre, and Mme. Baron-Veillard. Gypsy Queen and Henryi 


are also reasonably hardy. 
* + . 


What is the best way to keep geraniums over Winter? 
Small potted plants may be 


What sort of soil do lilacs, daphnes, and peonies like best 
and when can they be moved? 

Lilacs and peonies prefer a rather heavy soil, well fertilized, 
while the daphne likes a coarser, more gravelly soil. Lilacs and 
daphnes may be transplanted in early Spring or Fall, while 
peonies are divided and moved from September to frost. 

. * * 

How does one know when his gladioli are attacked by 
thrips? 

Gladiolus thrips are very small insects, about one-sixteenth 
of an inch long, and are very active, especially around the 
unopened flower buds. Their presence may be detected by 
small, whitish areas on the leaves and shriveled, colorless 
areas on the flowers. 

* *~ * 

I am anxious to know how to prune climbing roses. Can 
you tell me? 

In pruning small-flowered, cluster roses, cut the two-year-old 
canes to the ground after flowering. New canes will come from 

the base. The large-flowered types 





kept in a sunny window or slips 
may be taken from larger ones, 
potted up when rooted, and kept 
in the same way. Plants may also 
be dug before frost, hung head 
down in a rather cool cellar, and 
set out again in the Spring, being 
cut back severely. 
* * * 
Tritomas do not do well for 
me. Can you tell me what to do 
for them, or with them? 
Tritomas prefer a sunny loca- 
tion and good drainage with a 
reasonable amount of water. Many 
types are not hardy, however, and 
should be kept over Winter in dry 
sand or soil in a cool cellar. 
* * * 


My regal lilies are not blooming 


answer. 


an English yew? 


Autumn crocuses? 


in a compost heap? 





A Garden Quiz 


Give yourself 10 per cent for each question you can 


To be sure you are right, look on Page 370. 


1. What is the difference between a Japanese yew and 


. Do ants harm peony buds? 

. Do temperatures have any effect on insecticides? 
. How deep should bearded irises be planted? 

. Should delphiniums be cut down after blooming? 
. Is there any difference between colchicums and 


. Must roses be planted in full sunshine? 

. How can one tell when a watermelon is ripe? 

. What is meant by Hydrangea peegee? 

. Is there any way to prevent the breeding of flies 


are produced on side branches. 
Therefore, instead of cutting to 
the ground, merely shorten the 
side branches to within two or 
three leaves of the main stem. 

* * * 

How can I save my Oriental 
poppies? The flowers rotted before 
they opened and now the whole 
plant is dying down. Can they be 
dug now and separated? 

It is natural for Oriental pop- 
pies to die down and rest in mid- 
Summer. However, the dying of 
the buds was probably caused by 
excess rain this year. When they 
are resting is the proper time to 
dig up and separate them. 

* * * 


My gladiolus flowers are turn- 








well any more. Can you suggest 
what might be the trouble with them? 

If they are strong, healthy clumps, your lilies may profit 
by division in October or November. If the plants are weak 
and spindling, you may be troubled with disease. In cases of 


serious infection, discard the bulbs. 
+ + 7 


Please tell me what to do with tuberous-rooted begonias 
after the Summer ts over? 

Dig tuberous-rooted begonias just before frost and store 
them in dry sand or soil in a cool cellar over Winter. In March 
or April they may be potted up and started into growth in- 


doors for earlier blooming. 
* * * 


Can you tell me the relative merits of the Chinese elm? 

It is a beautiful, rapidly growing tree that thrives in any 
well drained soil. However, it is soft wooded and brittle, sus- 
ceptible to damage by wind or sleet. Incidentally, it makes 


an excellent hedge plant when sheared. 
* * * 


I have some 4-12-4 fertilizer and would like to know how 
to apply it. 

By far, the easiest way is to rent or purchase a small fer- 
tilizer spreader from a hardware or seed store. Kitchen colan- 
ders are sometimes used and are preferable to spreading by 
hand, which is usually uneven. 


ing brown and failing to open. 
The leaves are disfigured and there are colorless spots on the 
flowers. What can I do to prevent this trouble another year? 

Your trouble is due to gladiolus thrips. To control the 
thrips place a small handful of naphthalene flakes in a paper 
bag containing the bulbs for a few weeks during the Winter. 


More definite instructions will be published in Horticulture. 
ok * * 


How should Daphne cneorum be pronounced and what 
sort of care do daphnes need? 

Cneorum is the difficult part of this name. It is pronounced 
as though the “‘c’’ were omitted, ne-or-um. This is a capri- 
cious plant, thriving in some gardens and not in others. It 
seems to prefer good drainage. Use light soil or add sand and 
try growing it in several locations. Rock gardens usually prove 


best, probably because of the better drainage. 
* * * 


Please tell me the best time to move wisterias, how the work 
should be done, and what care they should receive afterwards? 

Wisterias may be moved in either Fall or early Spring, 
preferably the Fall, since there is a little danger in that the 
plants start into growth very early. Prune the tops severely 
and remove any injured or broken roots. When the plants 
are firmly settled in their new locations, give them an abun- 
dance of water and tie them up securely so that there will be 
no injury from wind or ice the following Winter. 
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Wildflowers Not Likely to Become Rare 


OME native wildflowers will probably never become ex- 
tinct, nor even rare. They seem to be able to hold their 
own against the increase of the works of man. They may be 
picked freely and dug from the fields for personal use. Most of 
them are easy of culture in the proper soil. A longer list of 
native flowers to be picked freely or in moderation may be 
had from the New England Wildflower Preservation Society, 
Inc., the headquarters at Horticultural Hall. It is a relief to 


know about kinds which may be picked freely. Here is a list: 


Acorus calamus—Sweetflag 

Anaphalis margaritacea—Pearl Everlasting 
Anemone canadensis—Meadow Anemone 

A. quinquefolia—American Wood Anemone 
Asclepias incarnata—Swamp Milkweed 
Baptisia tinctoria—Y ellow Wild-indigo 
Epilobium angustifolium—Blooming Sally 
Eupatorium perf oliatum—Boneset 

E. purpuream—Joe-pye-weed 

E. urticifolium—Snow Thoroughwort 
Geranium masculatum—Wild Geranium 
Heracleum lanatum—Common Cow-parsnip 
Houstonia cerulea—Bluets 

Liatris scariosa—Large Gayfeather 

Lupinus perennis—Sundial Lupine 
Maianthemum canadense—Wild Lily-of-the- Valley 
Mikania scandens—Climbing Hempweed 
Phytolacca americana—Common Pokeberry 
Rudbeckia hirta—Black-eyed-susan 
Smilacina racemosa—False Solomonseal 
Thalictrum polygamum—Tall Meadowrue 
Typha latifolia—Common cattail 

Vernonia noveboracensis—Common Ironweed 
Viola papilionacea—Butterfly Violet 


Not only may these be picked freely, but they may be dug 
with the certainty of success in transplanting, and are suff- 
ciently showy to be desirable at least in a wild garden. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


The Sowing of Seeds in the Fall 


O SAVE time in the Spring many seeds may be sown in 

the Fall. Those of the perennials such as delphinium, 
primula, and aquilegia should be sown as soon as they are 
ripe. Use a flat of sandy soil and place it in a coldframe where 
it will receive protection from the snow during the Winter. 
Those seedlings which germinate will be hardy enough to 
withstand the cold weather, and those which do not germi- 
nate will benefit by the freezing. This process is referred to 
as stratification and is often used with seeds which do not 
germinate easily. 

In the garden, many of the annuals such as bachelor 
buttons, asters, petunias, poppies, and sweet alyssum may be 
seeded just: before the ground freezes. They will germinate 
in the Spring and flower long before those sown in the Spring. 
Care must be taken to cover them with leaves or some similar 
substance so that the Winter rains do not wash them out of 
the soil. This covering must be removed early in the Spring 
to allow for the development of the seedlings. 


Commercial Fertilizers for Evergreens 


OST nurserymen have shunned commercial fertilizers for 
evergreens. They preferred manure even at a higher 
price. P. C. Marth and F. E. Gardner, of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, investigated the grounds for this prejudice and found 
that well-balanced chemical mixtures are just as satisfactory 
and cheaper. But they also found some basis for the prejudice 
because of the tendency to apply too much concentrated food. 
Applications of chemical fertilizer high in nitrogen were as 
effective as manure, but heavy doses stunted the plants— 
caused something similar to indigestion from overeating of 
food too rich. Nurserymen frequently have failed with com- 
mercial fertilizers for evergreens because they gave the plants 
too much of a good thing. 











tte la FAMOUS PEONIES 


Fok seventy years Brand paca pa 
Peony Farms have been ur New 
sending peony roots to its rath nl 
customers scattered all over ; 
THE FINEST 
the temperate world. Into | GaATALOGUE 
every state of the Union, to | WE HAVE EVER 
Alaska and Hawaii; all over | FURNISHED, 
Canada and into Mexico; | IS FREE. 
to Australia, New Zealand, _—_* fully 
Chile, the Argentine and 
- WONDERFUL 
to South Africa. Into all 
- PEONIES, 
countries of Europe and the | IRISES, 
Orient. Everywhere satisfied and the World’s 
customers have been sup- | greatest and 
plied with our stock. most complete 
No matter where you 
live, if you wish good FREN 
ponies, write US and we can n supply them from the World's great- | LILAOS. 
est Peony Collection, as fine a stock as can be purchased anywhere. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
134 E. DIVISION ST. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 




















PORTRAITS of DOGWOODS 


A vivid appreciation with many pages in color, this 
booklet is the author’s tribute to 


America’s Most Distinguished Tree 
A timely Christmas Gift Price $1.00 
Order from Author 


ADOLF MULLER 


Box 67 Norristown, Penna. 














CUT HIGH BRANCHES PEON IES 
REMOVE WORMS NESTS ETC.,EASILY 

: eve tes Plant Peonies in September and 
early October for blooms in your 
garden next June. Our catalog 
lists regular and extra size plants 
for those who wish quicker 


effects. 
PHLOX 


Two of our newer introductions: 


or MARY LOUISE—Tall, late, waxy 
Ss easy to “keep your trees in shape” 





with this sturdy tool. A pull of the Mf white flowers of large size. The 
ont easily cuts 1” branches — saw | finest white we have ever sen. 
larger li | 
atawel pt mr over 4 an | 75eeach $7.50 per dozen 
12 ft.lengths. Complete [i fi 
with saw — $3.50, or 1] 1 (AG MOUNTAIN LAUREL — tall, 
pnp ee one MY | midseason, delicate shell pink 
a ae flowers in broad heads. 
FREE! With each pruner [ij | 
f | we give you this 40 page Hil [il cj , 35c each $3.00 per dozen 


book telling you how, 
when, what to prune—For 


sermoun suru (Qe | || CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 





WEST NEWBURY MASS. 

















EXETER 
WCEDAR HILL 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Now is the best time GARD! this N U R S E R Y 


collection of Native Bulbs for BROOKVILLE 

Spring bloom. 

10 Golden Globe Tulip ......... $1.00 Glen Head, Nassau County 
SUN: a iencleee 1.50 

. Mertens veaghaiien hale wee 4 New York 

es a oN nk so 00-0 ° 
10 Snow Tritium ./:.......7! 1.20 HYBRID YEWS 
10 Yellow Trillium ........... 2.00 


10 Dwarf White Trillium |__| |. 2.00 SPECIMEN LILACS 


10 California Trillium ......... 2.00 
2) fA 1.50 


10 Painted Trillium ........... 1.50 In Over One Hundred Kinds 
This collection of 100 bulbs ... $14.00 
One-half the collection, 50 bulbs 7.25 
Three of each variety, 30 bulbs 65.00 PEONIES 
bo have tad 500 veatetios of Native IRISES 

merican Ferns an ildflowers w- 
ing in our shade beds. Our Fall, e938 PERENNIALS 
catalogue will be mailed on request. ROCK PLANTS 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 

NEWFIELDS ROAD MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 

EXETER NEW HAMPSHIRE ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 



































THE CHARM of the NATIVE 


RHODODENDRONS for 20c! 


We offer a special grade 12 to 15 inches with 
a small ball, weighing one or two pounds. 
Not to be compared for a minute with ordi- 
nary collected plants, pulled out and bun- 
dled. On the contrary, all carefully dug, the 
greatest pains being taken to preserve the 
roots. Easily planted and young enough to 
make a quick start. Express costs only about 
six cents each. Now, only one and two 
stems, but in four years will make showy 
clumps worth ten times these prices: 
Bloom 10 25 100 
KALMIA (laurel) 
latifolia June—pink $3.00 $7.00 $20.00 


RHODODENDRON CAROLINA RHODODENDRON 





—the bushiest, but all are carolina May—pink 4.50 7.00 27.50 
good. catawbiense June—rose 4.50 7.00 27.50 
maximum July—blush 3.00 7.00 20.00 





BEAUTIFUL NATIVE TREES 


Some of the loveliest in the world, 
and easy to grow. We offer a special 
grade, transplanted, healthy. Really 


YEW HEDGE 20c a foot! 


Nice 10 to 12 inch, bushy, trans- 
planted trees, $30 per 100. Plant 
14 feet apart. 











fine quality. 
OAK 10 100 PYRAMIDAL ARBORVITZ 
Red 6 to8 feet $15.00 $120.00 Best narrow hedge, 12 to 15 inch, 
White 6to8feet 15.00 120.00 bushy, $30 per 100. 
DOGWOOD 
White 4to6feet 10.00 75.00 
— htettee 7.50 00.00 FREE BOOKLET: ‘Rules for Safe 
e ‘0 8 fee ; ; rae 
Sugar 6to8feet 7.50 60.00 Autumn Planting” includes new 


Plant safely all Fall and save money !ow Fall prices on Bulbs, Trees, 
at these Bargain Prices! Evergreens, etc. 








61 Years in 
this business 
Est. 1878 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“COFFEE and CREAM” PEONY 


A Fragrant Yellow Peony and 4 Unusual ‘Prize Winners 


6 Rare Gems for $3.00 


A Regular $6.00 Value 


Take a cup of coffee, add a generous 
dash of rich golden cream, and you have 
the color of a unique Peony, which I 
will include in this superb Collection. 
Then, there is a FRAGRANT Yellow. 
Few people know that such a Peony ex- 
ists. I will also include in this Collection 
a milk-white, a soft rose-pink, a deep 
pink and a brilliant crimson, all of 
prize-winning quality. Purchased sepa- 
rately, these six outstanding Peonies 
would cost $6.00. I will send you all six 
properly labeled for only $3.00. 


20 Summer-Blooming JAPANESE IRIS $3.00 


These are the giants of Irisdom, enormous in size and tremendously showy. Speci- 
mens as large as dinner plates are frequently found in my Exhibition Gardens. 
Their period of bloom, June through July into August, makes them especially valu- 
able. I am including in this Collection some of the finest singles and doubles. I will 
include in every Collection several varieties listed in my 1938 Catalog at from $1.50 
to $2.00 each. One of the finest Japanese Iris Collections ever offered unlabeled, and 
at a price within reach of all. There will be a wide range of colors from snow white 
through shades of pink and lavender to rich crimson and royal purple. 


6 NEW HYBRID DAY LILIES (Hemerocallis) $3.00 


These new hybrids are far superior to the old-fashioned varieties, handsomer and 
easier to grow. I will include in this superb Collection, soft creamy yellows, lemon 
yellows and deep yellows, also rich orange shades, arranged to give you a succession 
of bloom, from May to September. All are large. flowering-size plants, labeled, each 
a different variety. A true $5.00 value for only $3.00. Postpaid. 


All Collections Shipped Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. 
Cultural Directions Included 


Robert Wayman Por 2 BASE 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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The Grafting of Sunflowers 


ARDENERS who have not tried grafting plants may find 
it amusing to experiment with sunflowers. These plants 
grow so fast that it is necessary to keep a close watch in order 
to sever the tie before it cuts into the stem, but otherwise they 
do not offer much difficulty. A side graft seems easiest, and the 
scion should be short so it will not wilt too soon. I use a 
razor blade to make the cuts (single edge to save the fingers), 
and tie the grafts with No. 8 cotton thread, the kind used for 
budding on woody plants. Raffia would probably be better. 
A few days of cloudy weather helps, and making the graft in 
a position where it is shaded by the leaves is worth considering. 
Cleft grafts on giant sunflower stalks, the tops of which 
had been cut off, were wrapped in wet moss in one experiment 
and a waxed paper bag tied over them. The moss dried out 
quickly, but the protection of the semi-transparent bag was 
useful. Transparent cellophane bags give no protection from 
the sun. Ordinary brown paper bags serve the purpose but the 
scion is rather pale and may wilt when the bag is removed. 
Cleft grafts on very big sunflower stalks have to be kept tied 
through the season or the stock splits. These are very amateur 
methods. I offer them only to encourage others,—because 
grafts can be made this way. 

I find that the perennial sunflowers, Helianthus sparsifolius, 
H. mollis and H. letiflorus, can be grafted on the giant yellow- 
flowered or red-flowered annual kinds. H. tuberosus is evi- 
dently more difficult to graft in this way, but the annual 
kinds, grafted one on another give little trouble. 

Most interesting, to me, was the discovery that Tithonia 
tageteflora and T. speciosa graft readily on the annual sun- 
flowers, and that at least Helianthus cucumerifolius (mixed 
stock) will “‘take’’ on the tithonias. 

—VJack Ingold. 


Madison, Wis. 


Growing Draba Haynaldi 


OW that Draba haynaldi is getting into American trade 
channels, my experience with it covering six or seven 
years may be helpful to others. If you have a light, sandy soil, 
be not afraid of it, for the plant delights in that kind of a 
home, slowly extending the size of its deep emerald dome 
until it gets three or four inches in diameter (it has never 
exceeded that for me) and, of course, produces more flowers 
as the tiny rosettes increase in number. I pay little attention 
to its positions, giving it full sun or light shade, high or low 
situation, level ground or rock fissure. As I said before, if the 
soil is a light sand it will do almost anywhere. Heavy clay is 
a different matter and calls for some forethought. If it can 
not be given a sand bed with good drainage underneath, select 
an almost perpendicular rock fissure or a well-drained spot at 
the top of the rock garden or wall. I am fully convinced, 
though, that the recommendation I read in one American 
catalogue last Spring, to put a pane of glass over it during 
Winter, is all uncalled for in this country, except perhaps in 
the Pacific Northwest, the idea originating, no doubt, in Eng- 
land’s soggy climate. Anyway, I give it no thought and it 
gives me no trouble. 

The plant is one of the most entrancing crucifers I have 
ever grown, the dark green domes being ornamental through- 
out the year and the precious, yellow flowers, practically stem- 
less at first, coming so early in Spring they would be thrice 
welcome were they only half as lovely as they are. They are in 
such a hurry to blossom they often make a mistake and start 
in very late Autumn during Indian Summer and the little 
yellow buds are always visible when Nature tucks them in for 
the Winter under a covering of snow. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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An Experience With Forget-me-nots : : ; 
F . go piesa forget-me-nots are considered biennial with Attractive Values in Narcissus of the 





the exception of Myosotis palustrus semperflorens, per- Finest Quality 
haps my experience will be of interest to other amateurs. For 
years I have treated the plants as biennials, renewing my Our catalogue lists over 150 varieties of Narcissus (Daffo- 
plants by sowing seed each year for the following season's dils). All are of the finest quality purchasable. Here are 
bloom. About four years ago I thought I would try to keep some samples of our offerings. Compare the prices and more 
a few through the second Winter. Plants were treated as important still the QUALITY with other offerings. 
violas, but cutting back after blooming to encourage new Each Doz. Each Doz. 
growth. In about three weeks time they formed lovely green ALASNAM ........... $.30 $3.00 GERTIE MILLAR ...$.75 $8.00 
re ; ened ee sayy atone My MRS. KRELAGE .... .20 2.00| MRS. NETTE 
clumps, two and three times the original size. Early in sep- LA VESTALE ....... 25 250| O'MELVENEY .... .15 1.50 
tember plants were lifted and divided, each plant yielding at une. R. ican SBAGULL, oe 05 60 
are €KHOUSE ..... 2.50 | |SILVER STAR ...... 15 1.50 
least four or five divisions. An open coldframe was used to DAWSON CITY |. "se 6800 | WHITE LADY 
carry them through the Winter. BEERSHEBA ....... 2.50 (Largest) .......... 06 65 
After freezing weather set in a light covering of excelsior ebm iret ows'ee = - ae am Bit ad .— 1.50 
was used. They came through the Winter well and were bh SIN FARQUHAR |. 20 ©«-L75| ORNATUS MAXIMUS 07.75 
transplanted into the borders among the tulips. BERNARDINO ...... 07  .75|RUPERT BROOKE .. 50 5.00 
W it is im ossible to leave for et-me-nots in a border CRCESUS ee 15 1.50 SNOWSPRITE eeevee 15 1.50 
f 49 : . 4 b b sy d hift d t t SCARLET LANCER . 60 6.00 T WINK eee eee ee eeeeee .20 2.00 
after Diooming, they may be cut Dack and shifted to an out- JOHN EVELYN ..... 50 §.00|THE PEARL ........ OT 15 
of-the-way place in garden or field until it is time to divide = cc sess 60 6.00| JONQUILLA 
: IANA KASNER .... .20 L175 i, oo aaa 07 15 
them. In this way one may work up a good stock of selected ORANGE GLOW | lee tase| BULBOCODIUM 
plants with very little trouble and expense. — HECTOR TRUEB ... .20 2.00| CONSPICUUS ..... 10 1.00 
The rich, dark blue varieties, such as indigo or royal blue, GIANT KILLER ..... 85 $00|GLITTER ........... 15 1.50 
are lovely when used with the tulips Venus, Clara Butt, SAAANOE ....... 35 100) CANALICULATUS ... 15 150 
3 i. aaa 20 2.00; JUNCIFOLIUS ...... 25 3.00 
Margaux, Queen of the North, Rosabella and other pink or LADY DIANA MOSCHATUS OF 
rose shades. The blues are also lovely when used with yellow og teeeeees = = ate ny beatae: = = 
| « tulips such as Alaska, Arethusa, Avis Kennicot, Mrs. Hoog pg Bs oe * ‘20 2.00 “morn — "eS 8.50 
i or Isolde. RED SHADOW ...... 15 150) “ PEARLY QUEEN .20_ 2.00 
The tall white forget-me-nots are effective with yellow and NOBILITY .......... -15 1.50! MINIMUS ........... 30 3.00 
. red tulips. The white in combination with the red tulip cite ™ ™ = ry a2 i 
i Sundew makes a combination that is long remembered. Sun- CHOICE pow a UR. — I tan! tral 480 9500 
dew is a fascinating tulip with its inner petals laciniated, pro- SUPERFINE MIXTURE, INCLUDING 
ducing an effect that is unusual. aa oman Bbacssaaiasiaczec es +0+50 0+, 70 5.00 45.00 
Pink forget-me-nots are lovely combined with lilac and Pe wank Ay pads —— AO 3.00 25.00 


lavender shades such as Scotch Lassie, Valentin, Dream, 





Thomas Stephenson and others. I could give many other Many varieties of I Grand bulbs of 

combinations such as the tall pink M. stricta Pink Gem with Candidum and Testaceum included. 

the tulip William the Silent planted at the base of the lilac 

Lucy Baltet. In 175 varieties including many species suitable for Rock Gardens. 

There are endless combinations that may be tried with lilacs IXIOLIRIONS 

| and tulips, leading one on to many interesting experiments. A splendid stock of these beautiful hardy bulbous plants. 
; I know of no plant that is as easily handled from seed and $1.25 doz. $10.00 per 100 

division as the myosotis. Once you grow them in any quantity BULBOCODIUM VERNUM 

you will find yourself not only using them in combination Rich rosy purple flowers, earlier than crocus. $2.00 per doz. 

with tulips and lilacs, but also as edgings to borders and LEUCOJUM VERNUM (True) 

lining of pathways that make pictures so arresting in beauty $.85 doz. $6.50 per 100 

that they are truly “‘forget-me-nots.”’ STERNBERGIA LUTEA 

—Rose Vasumpaur. Lovely yellow flowers in Fall. $2.00 doz. $15.00 per 100 


Western Springs, III. ANEMONES BLANDA AND APPENINA 


$.75 doz. $6.00 per 100 


Camouflaging Canoe Birch Tree Damage Gan.DOUBLE FLOWERING BLOODROOT | 
OR a number of years a large canoe birch has been more $1.00 each $10.00 doz. 
or less of an eyesore. Some one in the past had stripped off EREMURUS (Foxtail Lilies) 
wide pieces of the outer bark leaving the tree with a damaged Twelve varieties now ready. $1.50-$3.00 each 
appearance. As this outer bark never grows back camouflaging CONVALLARIA, Fortin’s Giant 
the ravaged parts was decided upon. Much of the finest Lily-of-the-Valley outdoors. $1.00 doz. $7.50 per 100 
The tree was perfectly healthy, as the cambium had not HELLEBORUS (Christmas Rose) 
been injured, so a plain white paint with a dull finish was Strong plants of niger, niger altifolius, orientale and orientale 
applied and then allowed to become completely dry. After hybrids, 92.00-G2.59 ench, $90.00-928.00 per dex, This is a splendid time 


to plant these lovely hardy Fall and Winter blooming subjects. 


HEMEROCALLIS 
HYPERION $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 12 choice, distinct, named 


this the little markings of the outer bark were carefully copied 
on with oil paints. Every small line and knot hole was repro- 


duced and today at a distance of a few feet or even when large-flowered hybrids $5.00. 12 choice strong seedlings $2.50. 
passing by the tree the camouflaging is never noticed as apart Come and look over our stocks of Bulbs and note the wide variety 
from the real thing we carry and more important their high quality. Also look over our 
“en + ‘ Gardens, always open for inspection. 

This is such a simple and harmless means of restoring the 
looks of a canoe birch that probably this method of repair Catalogues of either Bulbs or Plants free for the asking 
has been adopted before but thus far it has not come to our WI LLI A M N CR A 1 G 
notice. . 


—Alice Earle Hyde. FRONT STREET at FEDERAL, WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


Bantam, Conn. 
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TRUDO ARMCHAIR 





FOR “EVERLASTING” 
HEALTH AND COMFORT 
Trudo chairs, made of hollow steel tubing, 
are a perfect combination cf strength, 
beauty and comfort in modern metal 
furniture. Rust proof and baked enamel 
finish. Suitable for sunporch, playroom, 
penthouse, terrace or garden. In blue, 
green, rust red, white or yellow. 
$39.50 express collect. 
Write for descriptive folder and price list 
on the complete Trudo line of 
metal furniture. 


TRUDO MANUFACTURING CO. 
WALTHAM, MASS. 











Veeking lematis 


Now the lovely Clematis, so admired in floral dis- 
plays, may be grown in your own garden. These 
new varieties are noted for beauty of color, for size 
of flowers, and for vigorous growth. Our range of 
color varies from pure white to violet-blue, from 
silver-pink to deep crimson. All plants grown on 
their own roots, and 
far superior to grafted 
plants. 


Ask for this 
Clematis Booklet 


You should have a 
copy; it cells about 
these large-flowered va- 
rieties; a score are pic- 
tured in nature's true 
colors; helpful hints 
for culture are given. 
Write today asking for 
Booklet H. 


James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 








MADONNA LILIES 


FRESHLY DUG 


Large bulbs ....... $2.50 doz.; 4 for $1.00 
Jumbo bulbs ...... $3.50 doz.; 3 for $1.00 
Daff pet-Mixed 
Blooming size ....100, $3.00; 33 for $1.00 


Extralarge ...... 100, $4.50; 20 for $1.00 
Daffodils—King Alfred 
....100, $4.50; 20 for $1.00 
Extralarge ...... 100, $6.00; 15 for $1.00 

Tulips Mixed 

eee ened 100, $4.00; 25 for $1.00 
Second size ...... 100, $2.00; 50 for $1.00 
For the cutting garden or mass planting 
the second size is preferable to the first. 
Iris Germar 12 for $1.00 
Price List on Rta 

NELSON BULB FARMS 
Dept. H WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 





aca aaa 


(Oe 3 oT ae 
'A Aittle Book % 






about Roses } 
nits a vie 
MORE THAN A OATALOG 
lives with Roses. Shows in glowing, 
natural colors the most promising Rose 
introductions and the cream of stand- 
ard kinds; tells all about culture, prun- 
4 ing, etc. Many Special Offers are listed Se } 
for Fall planting. This unusual Cata- iP ! 
log (36th Annual Issue) is sent free to fy 2 


garden owners east of the Mississippi |W 
River; 25¢ elsewhere. Write today. |RIR) 

GEO. H. PETERSON, INC. at 
NURSERY: PARAMUS RD..ARCOLA.N.4J. § 
Vy) MAIL: BOX 45 FAIR LAWN, N. J. Uy 
































As A Se ON 5 
Se Rose-and Peony Specialists byt 
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HORTICULTURE 


Successful Lawns on Shaded Areas 


HE successful establishment of turf on shaded areas neces- 

sitates the use of shade tolerant grasses, the improvement 
of soil conditions to meet growth requirements, and seeding 
at a seasonable time of the year. All grasses require some sun- 
light daily for satisfactory growth, although certain species 
are considerably more tolerant of limited light than others. 
Where turf is desired on densely shaded areas, judicious prun- 
ing of the trees will frequently permit the entrance of suffi- 
cient sunshine, without injury to the beauty or health of 
the trees. 

The most favorable season for planting shaded areas is 
August 15 to October 15. This is particularly true where 
shade is caused by deciduous trees, since the young grass plants 
continue growth after leaf fall, and become well established 
before new tree leaves are produced the following Spring. 
Early Spring seedings may also prove successful on shaded 
locations provided soil conditions are satisfactory and the 
shade is not too dense. 

The soil for the shaded lawn must have adequate drainage, 
since the turf suffers from outbreaks of disease on soggy soils 
which are poorly lighted. Agricultural tile drains may be in- 
stalled to remove excess soil water, if natural drainage is not 
adequate. Excessive soil acidity should be corrected by the use 
of lime and organic matter, such as well rotted manure or 
cultivated peat, thoroughly incorporated with the upper few 
inches to improve soil structure. In addition, 20 to 30 pounds 
of a complete fertilizer should be applied per 1,000 square 
feet in preparation of the seed bed prior to seeding. 

The most valuable grasses for shaded locations are Chew- 
ing’s fescue, velvet bent, and Poa trivialis. Home owners who 
prefer lawns made from a single species should plant velvet 
bent or Chewing’s fescue. In planting the shaded lawn, four 
pounds of fescue are required for each 1,000 square feet of 
surface, whereas one pound of velvet bent will prove entirely 
adequate for a similar area, due to the large number of seed 
per pound. Seeding rates in excess of the foregoing do not 
permit adequate development of individual plants and are 
therefore undesirable. 

Uniform distribution of seed is essential in obtaining a 
desirable stand. The area should be lightly raked to cover the 
seed not deeper than one-eighth to one-quarter inch. Newly 
planted areas should be kept moderately moist by watering 
with a fine mist-like spray until the grass is well established. 


—Howard B. Sprague. 
New Jersey Experiment Station. 


Warmth and Flower Fragrance 


E find that many flowers need warmth to bring out 
their fragrance. In cool weather all roses have little 
fragrance, but cut them and bring them into a warm room 
and the air of the room will be filled with their fragrance. 
If a sufficient number of petunias are planted together their 
sweetness will fill the garden just after nightfall. This, too, is 
the time when the regal lily is most prodigal of its perfume. 
The honeysuckle perhaps is about equally fragrant day and 
night, the tuberose more heavily sweet in the evening. 
When the warm October sun shines on the fallen fruit of 
the wild crab the air is as sweet as when these same crabs 
give off the delightful odor of their Spring bloom. Warmth 
and sunshine are needed to bring out the strong fragrance of 
the wild plum. The hot sunshine will induce a bitter-sweet 
tang in most of the composites. The fragrant delphiniums 
seem to have more decided sweetness in warm, damp weather 
The bloom of the corn is decidedly more fragrant just at dusk. 


—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 
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PROTECT 
YOUR ROSES 


From Insects and Disease 






Fa controls blackspot and mildew; 

4 kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 

uriant growth. For sale by first- 

class Seed Houses, Department 

Stores and Garden Supply Dealers. If un- 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept.AB,Philadelphia, Pa. 











Trees Must Have Attention 


Our methods of Feeding, Cavity 
Treatment and Pruning enable 
us to work at the lowest possible 
cost. 


Consultation and estimates 
without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 


& CHAS-A-DOG A 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it posi does what its 
name ee. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
Economical, for 8 oz. diluted for use makes 
1 qt. of spray. Trial size (8 oz.) 45c plus 
mailing fee 5c. Net Postpaid 50c. 


a» HENEY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 
Lilies for Fall Planting 

Our Fall catalogue offers a selec- 

tion of over 100 varieties of Hardy 

Garden Lilies with complete cul- 

tural information and descriptions. 

Write for Your Copy Today 


EDGAR L. KLINE, Lily Specialist 
OSWEGO OREGON 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 


LILIES 


























BED cecceeee $1.50 per doz. 
ere 1.00 per doz. 
GEO. L. RICE 
FITCHBURG MASS. 











AMAZING NEW 
WINTER MULCH 


SEND FREE 


FOR Booxk.tet 


CORNING Mulching 
Wool, ‘tthe non-melting 
snow”, is a light-weight, billowy blan- 
ket of pure glass fibres. It is a winter 
overcoat to protect prized plants. 
For free booklet describing amazing re- 
sults obtained at leading test gardens and 
agricultural schools, write Fibre Products 
’ Division, Dept. 21, Corning Glass Works, 
rning, New York. © 
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tox Winter 





It's Znblem Protected \\! 


ON’T risk the loss of valuable 
perennials and shrubs this winter. 
Protect them from Winter-Kill with a 
mulch of GPM Peat Moss. Inexpensive, 
Clean, Easy to use. For best results, 
insist on GPM. Write for FREE folder, 
“Preparing Gardens for Winter.” 


ATKINS & DURBROW, inc. 


165-H JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 177 MILK STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, 3 10 

Purple Trillium $.50 $1.00 
Trillium grandiflorum, 

Snow Trillium  .50 1.00 
Trillium undulatum, 

Painted Trillium .60 1.50 


Trillium stylosum, 
Rose Trillium .75 2.00 
Fall is the proper time to 
plant trilliums. 





Catalogue on Request 


Charles H. Williams 
Nurseries 
Newmarket Road, Exeter, N. H. 


VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 


The New Evergreen 
Viburnum Carlesi 


Very hardy; delightfully fragrant, 
waxy pink and white flowers in early 
Spring. The most striking improve- 
ment in flowering shrubs for many 
years. Offered for the first time in 
strong, field-grown plants, dug with 
ball of earth and burlapped and 
packed ready for shipment by ex- 
press on receipt of order. 
18 to 24” high—each $2.50; 6 for $12.50 
2 to 24’ high—each 3.25; 6 for 16.00 
24 to 3’ high—each 4.00; 6 for 20.00 
Be the first in your locality to have 
this sensational new variety. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
Siebenthaler Avenue Dayton, Ohio 














GIANT SCILLA 


SPRING BEAUTY 


A marvelous new Squill with gor- 
geous blue flowers twice the size 
of the well-known Sibirica. Blooms 
for weeks during spring. Hardy. 
Plant now for a magnificent spring 
display. A real acquisition! Order 
at once. Sent postpaid. Free BuLB 
CAaTALoc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
294 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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Clivias as Winter House Plants 


LIVIA miniata, a member of the amaryllis family is very 
satisfactory as a house plant. Unlike the amaryllis, the 
plants carry their attractive strap-like foliage all the year and 
never present that unattractive appearance of a naked, onion- 
like bulb commonly found among other members of the fam- 
ily. The flowers are very showy, being a warm orange in color. 
In potting clivias, a rather heavy soil, to which one-third as 
much rotted cow manure has been added, should be used. 
These plants require a well drained soil, therefore several pieces 
of broken crock or clinkers should be placed in the bottom of the 
pot. Over this a little soil may be placed, then the thick, fleshy 
roots, more soil, and finally, the whole should be thoroughly 
firmed and watered. The plants should be kept in a moist 


- 





* -— ie : 
Well-grown clivias make charming house plants. 


atmosphere until growth has started. Then they may be 
moved to a window having a northeastern or northern ex- 
posure. They do not require a great deal of sun. 

After the plants have flowered, water should be gradually 
withheld and the plants rested for a couple of months. Should 
they need repotting, the proper time to do it is at the comple- 
tion of this rest period. However, if they are fed frequently 
with liquid manure or a solution of a balanced chemical fer- 
tilizer, they may be grown in the same pot for several years. 


The Forcing of Iceland Poppies 


URING the blooming season is the time to start prepara- 
tions for the forcing of Iceland poppies, marking the 
clumps which have the most desirable colors. After that noth- 
ing more need be done until the plants have become dormant 
in Autumn, when they should be lifted and planted in a 
frame, mulching them with litter as soon as the ground freezes 
quite hard. They are then ready for the Winter and need cause 
no more concern until the sun begins to warm things up next 











NOW STASSEN BRINGS TO EVERY- 
ONE’S GARDEN, THE EXQUISITE 


ORCHID ek 


These scarce bulbs produce three flowers of 
the purest white, to each stem, strongly re- 
sembling orchids. Sweetly scented. Maznifi. 
cent in the garden or easily forced. 


FREE: Colored Gravure Catalog showing 
genuine Holland tulips and other bulbs in 
natural colors, 66 special collection offers 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 
Dept. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS. N. Y. 





Vick’s Native Plants Make 
Wildgardening Success 
They Are Nursery-Grown 


Mailed within shipping zone or delivered 

and planted within a radius of 50 miles 

4 Philadelphia. 
0 Arbutus 


Blooms Early Spring 
10 Wild Senna M 


id-Summer 


15 Blue Lobelia A Early Fall 

10 Red Lobelia = Late Summer 

15 Jacob's Ladder - Spring 

10 Blue Phlox ¥ Spring 

10 Wild Ginger on Sprin 

= Clematis - Late Summer 
0 American Columbine “ Spring 


100 Nursery-Grown Plants ....... $25.00 
or 








10 Red Lobelia 10 Jacob's Ladder 
10 Blue Lobelia 10 Blue Phlox 

10 American Columbine 
50 Nursery-Grown Plants ........ $13.00 


or 








10 Maidenhair Fern 10 Hay-scented Fern 
10 Evergreen Woodfern 20 Christmas Fern 
50 Nursery-Grown Ferns ......... $13.00 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
GLEN MOORE PENNSYLVANIA 


Send for fre e samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attractive Practical Convenient 
Beautiful neutral gray green color 
Samples free to ‘Horticulture’ readers 
Send today 
Dealers please write me 
HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 
CUT FLOWERS BULBS 
Wholesale Retail 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
New England's most mn gladiolus 
fields. 20 acres are in bloom from July 
20th to Oct. 1st, located on U. 8. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Wheteng 4 N. H. 
6 miles from Newbu rt, Mass. 
Write Dept. H for New Fall List 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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REDWOOD LILY. L. Rubescens 
Fine bulbs 30c each. 12 for $3.50 
AQUILEGIA JONESII 
Nursery grown plants. $2.00 each 


Our catalogue of hardy Western Lilies, 
Perennials, Ferns and Seeds on request 


California Wild Flower Nursery 





Dos Ries, Calif. 








GET your FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s 1938 Bulb Book is the 
world’s most beautiful guide to quality 
bulbs, grown in our own nurseries at Hille- 
gom, Holland. 32 pages, F mye with valu- 
able suggestions for m your garden 
more beautiful—including Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Iris, Roses and other fara va- 
rieties of proven merit. Over 80 illustrations 
reproducing the blooms in all their a a Se 
natural colors. Send for your free copy today 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L.I., N. Y. 





NEW DAYLILIES 
George Yeld, yellow, rosy band, July $1.00 
Goldeni, deep orange, July-Aug. ..... 50 
Highboy, tall yellow, August -75 
Hyperion, best pale yellow, July-Aug. 1. ‘50 
Lemona, pale yellow, July-Aug. ...... -60 
Mrs. W. H. Wyman, yellow, August . 60 
Ophir, best golden yellow, July- Aug. . -75 
Sunny West, pale yellow, tall, Aug. .. 1.75 

(Add postage to prices)—Plant now 
GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 

HILLS 


BRADLEY 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


AUTEN PEONIES 


Send for our List. It offers; 1st, Quality 
roots; 2nd, Choice standard kinds at mod- 
erate prices; 3rd, The famous Auten Orig- 
inations, which include the finest Singles 
and Japs in commerce; brilliant og all 
types, setting a new standard r 

bles; Baym BRM nn dh Avg 


EDWARD AUTEN, Jr. 
PRINCEVILLE ILLINOIS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT of estate, married, 
middle-aged, executive ability, construc- 
tion, competent, knowledge of buildings 
and grounds, recommendations that stand 
strictest investigation. J. S. M., Care of 
“Horticulture,”’ Boston Mass. 

















PRESENT EMPLOYER seeks position for 
working head gardener, excellent at green- 
house work; also vegetables, flowers and 
general upkeep of lawn and shrubbery. 
Very renpenea, honest, sober and dili- 
gent worker. Good at handling men. Mar- 
ried, no children. Willing to live oa 
employer's place as single man. For highest 
references, apply to Mrs. Frank G. m- 
son, Brookmead Farm, Devon, Pa. 





Gardener, caretaker, married. 

tion. 20 years’ experience. flowers, vege- 

tables, greenhouses, also livestock. 

references. Drive car, steady and reliable. 

A T. W., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
a8s. 


seeks posi- 





HEAD GARDENER, working or supervis- 
ing. Conversant all branches of horticul- 
ture, outdoors and under glass. Training, 
experience, references Al. ©. Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





WORKING HEAD GARDENER: Married 
(one child, 25). European training and 
American experience in all branches of hor- 
ticulture. 16 years last position. Excellent 
references. Address J. W., Care of “Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


GREENHOUSEMAN—experienced, active 
man to take charge of non-commercial 
greenhouse and flower gardens on Con- 
necticut estate. Give age, suvertonse. ref- 
erences, salary, etc. T., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, “* 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 
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Spring, when the sash should be put on the frame and presto! 
one has poppies in no time at all. To have long-stemmed 
poppies for cutting a month or more in advance of the regular 
season is surely worth that little effort. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Answers to Garden Quiz on Page 364 


The scale on the Winter bud of the Japanese yew is some- 
what sharply pointed with a ridge down the back. The 
bud of the English yew has a rounded scale and no ridge. 


No; they are merely in search of the sweet secretions 
found in the buds. There is a possibility that they may 
carry disease spores, however. 

Investigations along this line seem to show that rotenone 
gives the best results when temperatures are high—above 
80. Pyrethrum, on the other hand, seems to give better 
results when the temperature is below 70. 


They should be planted almost at the surface, because the 
rhizomes run along near the top of the ground. 


This is a disputed question. If they are cut down, they 
will bloom a second time, but the plants may be weak- 
ened and less likely to survive the Winter. However, new 
plants should be grown from seed each year. 


There is a distinct difference. Colchicums have very large 
leaves, whereas Autumn crocuses have small leaves. The 
crocuses are better plants for the rock garden than the 
colchicums. 


No: experience shows that roses will thrive if they get 
direct sunlight half the day. 


Thump it with the fist. If it is ripe, it will give out a dull 
sound. An unripe melon has a ringing sound. 

This is a trade term now generally accepted for Hy- 
drangea paniculata grandiflora, one of the most commonly 
planted of all shrubs. 


Acid phosphate is the remedy. If it is scattered lightly 
over the compost heap, it will at least mitigate the fly 
nuisance and also prevent odors. 


Moving the Garden Indoors 


HEN there is danger of an early frost striking, much 

of the beauty of the garden may be carried into the 
house by lifting and potting some of the dwarf asters from 
the border. Two or three hours before this is to be done the 
soil around the plants should be thoroughly soaked so that a 
good-sized ball of earth will cling to the roots when they are 
lifted. While the pots used need not be very large, they should 
be large enough to accommodate the ball comfortably. Unless 
the plants are to be carried over Winter, the shallow bulb 
pans are better suited than the deeper full-size flower pots. 
After potting, the plants should be thoroughly watered and 
placed in a sunny window in the house where they may be 
kept fairly moist. Under this treatment, most of the buds will 
open and make a nice display for many weeks after frost. 

If, after flowering, the plants are gradually hardened off, 
they may be placed out of doors in a protected place for Win- 
ter. A cool cellar will do as well if the pots are kept moist. 
When early Spring rolls around, the plants can be taken into 
a sunny window again, watered, and started into growth. 
When the new growths have become large enough they may 
be cut off and rooted to provide new plants for the garden. 
Should conditions not be suitable for rooting cuttings, the 
plants themselves may be divided or split up into several 
smaller ones. All of the dwarf asters should have this treat- 
ment each year; otherwise, the plants become straggly, with 
open centers, and are not the attractive mounds of color they 
should be. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





Upright gro JAPANESE YEW—the 
best type for hedges, 1 to 1% ft. high, field 
oy balled and burlapped $.75 each, 
8 td 10, $50.00 per 100. Well trans- 
nase field grown stock. Brevifolia, 
icksi, and Hatfieldi Yews, 2% inch 
ready to plant out now, $2.00 per 10, $16.00 
per 100. Good eR — P 
urseries, Peekskill, N. 





PEONY ARGOSY—tThe purest yellow tree 
peony. Single large flowers of clear sulphur 
yellow with plum colored flare at base of 
petals. Large 2 or 3 year old plant, ready 
to bloom for you $10.00. Defender—One 
of the best of my new Challenger strain of 
herbaceous peonies. Immense cup-shaped 
flowers of glowing crimson filled with a 
mass of long yellow stamens, borne on 
thick erect stems, 3 to 4 feet high. $5.00. 
ed A. P. Saunders, Clinton, New 
ork. 





NARCISSUS BULBS for naturalizing. 
Mixture originating from old Seuth Caro- 
lina Gardens, hardy anywhere, furnishing 
continuous yellow Leoem, beginning extra 
early, $15 per thousand F.O.B. Bulb De- 
om olonial Boxwood Co., Camden, 





FALL ONLY: Pentstemon grandiflorus, 
mixed primulas, Trollius ledebouri (Golden 
Trollius), Digitalis ambigua (Yellow Fox- 
glove, ironclad), Iris cristata, Hepatica 
acutiloba, Campanula mixed 
Violets, each 5c. Orders over 50c postpaid. 
Hillside Gardens, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


sarmatica, 





NATIVE flowering shrubs, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Catalogue. Three Laurels, Mars 


perennials. 
6 cents .. “B 
arshall, N 





DAFFODIL BULBS: Ear! 
pets, $15.00 per 1000. E 
caster, Ky. 


Yellow Trum- 
Place, Lan- 





DAFFODILS — Special Offer: Mixture 
splendid bulbs, $10.00 per bushel, $2.75 
per peck. List on request. Berkeley Nur- 
series, Aldie, Va. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA — Hardy Ama- 
ryllis. Large Ye size bulbs, $.75 
each, three for $2.00. North Street Green- 
houses, Danielson, Conn. 





LEOTURES for garden clubs illustrated 
with full colors. Wild flower and tree con- 
servation subjects. Albert F. W. Vick, 
Cynwyd, Penna. 





THREE EXCEPTIONAL PHLOX: Snow- 
cap, best white in existence, price 50 cts. 
Silverton, beautiful lavender, price 50 cts. 
Colorado, scarlet red, price 50 cts. Darwin 
Andrews’ new intro uctions. All three 
$1.25. Shadow Valley Gardens, Wheat 
ridge, Colorado. 





oe our specialty. 
pol od pots. Booklet Itural directions 
See 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Phila 
delphia, Penna. 


Plants shipped 





DAYLILIES: Finest new hybrids covering 

long and brilliant season of bloom. List 

= < on request. Berkeley Nurseries, 
e, Va. 





DAFFODILS — Postpaid. Early natives, 
$1.50; Emperors, $3.00 r 100. Early 
natives, $8.00; Emperors, $20.00 per 1000. 
Anne Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





PEONIES: Clean, strong plants. Isani 
Gidui, $1.75—10, $15.00. Tokio, 75c——10 
$6.00. Solange, '50ce—10, $4.00. One of 
each $2.75; two each $5. 00. Offer open 
until October 1st. Orders for $2.00 x de- 
livered free. Henry Arnold Todd, Doyles- 
town, Penna. 





ALPINE STRAWBERRIES—$1.50 for 10 

plants. Long pointed berries—hull as you 

sag Se ever-bearing. Old County 
ilton 








INTERESTING BULBS: Ornithogalum 
arabicum, 10c; Eucharis grandiflora, 50c; 
Ragionieri seedling freesias, 50c doz.; 
Leucojum vernum, Spring snowflake, $1.00 
doz.; DeCaen anemones, 25c doz.; Orinum 
Powelli Krelagei, very fine, $5. 00; Crinum 
Cecil Houdyshel, Spring blooming, $1.00 
and $1.50; Hybrid Amaryllis, 35c, 3 for 
$1.00; five fine Hemerocallis, , BA 4 
Soudan, Wau-Bun, Mikado, Vesta, $5.00; 
Gloriosa Rothschildiana, 85c; list free. 

am Hayward, Winter Park, Plorida. 





